RUSSIAN   HAZARD
this particular day from almost any other since the revolution*
There was much less excitement than there had been on the first
day of the July rising. There was no demonstrating by the soldiers
or workmen. Perhaps the only difference was the absence of cars
from the streets owing to the fact that the Government had collected
all the cars they could lay hands on the previous evening and stored
them in the Palace Square, and the Bolshevik's had stolen all the
magnetos from them overnight. The Ministers of the Provisional
Government were assembled in the Winter Palace under the
protection of a mixed force of young cadets from the military
schools, Cossacks, some of the women's battalion, and a few volun-
teers, all except the Prime Minister, Napoleon Kerensky, who had
fled. I had no desire to be mixed up in anything that should happen
at the Palace, but even if I had I could not have got in, for it was
now surrounded by Bolshevik troops.
I went to a little restaurant where I had been accustomed to
meet Rak and Vlassieff for lunch, but there were neither of them
there. However, I met a non-Bolshevik member of the Soviet and
he gave me the news that Kerensky had fled to Pskoff to lead the
troops which had been summoned by the Government from the
front, that the Government was determined to remain in office,
and that the non-Bolshevik members of the Soviet were forming
a committee in support of the Government. He considered that
the Bolsheviks, who were in constant session at their new head-
quarters in the Smolny Institute, would be overcome again in two
or three days. The cyclist troops which the Government had brought
from the front some days ago for their defence had deserted to the
Bolsheviks on the previous night.
Early in the evening the sound of heavy guns was heard. I
went out to see what was happening and found that a cruiser was
shelling the Winter Palace, where the Provisional Government
was still sitting, from the river. Guns from the Fortress of Peter
and Paul were also joining in. I joined the crowds which were
watching from a safe distance. The shelling ceased about midnight
without much effective damage being done, and some time later
sailors and soldiers were seen to have entered the Palace. Half an
hour afterwards the Ministers were led through the crowds, which
hurled abuse at them, on their way to imprisonment in the Peter
and Paul fortress, to be followed by a pathetic-looking bunch of
cadets and uniformed women, the remnant of the Palace defenders,
who were marched under guard to the Pavlovski Barracks. The
Bolshevik possession of Petrograd seemed now to be complete.
As far as I could ascertain the victory appeared to have been
very nearly bloodless. Originally the Palace forces had numbered